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arrogance, a profound understanding of the human
mind, an extraordinary insight. He was discerning
in his protection of the arts, he painted with skill
and loaded the most eminent masters of the period
with his favours.

The Palais Royal was adorned with countless
works of art, and visitors were charmed by the
delightful setting; the collections of the Duke of
Orleans recalled Mazarin's and Richelieu's. There
was a profusion of pictures, statues, pieces of gold
and silver, jewels, prints, all kinds of things;
treasures of the Thousand and One Nights brought
together laboriously by a well-informed man with
a sound and intelligent judgment. On political
affairs his judgment was often happy; his schemes
for financial reforms would have mended a
dramatic situation. He came into power in a
time of difficulty and dilemma; the public hated
him, retailed the stories of his misdoings, his
atheism, his dabblings in alchemy; he had the
name everywhere of a fanfaron du vice. Louis XIV
had kept him excluded from public affairs; he
himself, bored by the Court, found the extreme
formality tedious and was glad to rejoin the
companions of his own choice. He had no
respite till he had had his uncle's will rescinded by
Parliament and had been given the opportunity
of establishing a new Regency Council. Saint-
Simon recounts these events with a bitterness and
passion that forbade anyone to recount them after
him; he shows the extent of his triumph by dwelling
on the collapse of the Count of Toulouse, the